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Mm from being widely appreciated in other countries,
despite the wholesale pillaging of his plots. Yet,
had his output been less stupendous and more cosmo-
politan in appeal the Spanish drama might have died
without blossoming. As it was, Lope set his mark
so thoroughly on the comedia that the form remained
unchanged in essentials for nearly two centuries.

Lope's most famous follower was Gabriel Tellez,
better known by his pen name of Tirso de Molina
(1571-1648). He was a monk and, for a time, a
missionary in the West Indies. Having returned to
his native Madrid, he was forced to leave it again, as
skits on certain persons introduced into his plays
gave offence in high places. But he continued writing
and, when he died as prior of a convent, he left behind
some 400 plays of which 80 survive.

Some are historical, others religious. But the best
are * cloak and sword' pieces. Molina contributed
nothing new. He was not so skilful as Lope at giving
plausibility to his plot, but he was far better at
portraying character. His graciosos are famous for
their wit and he gave a predominant place to women,
whom he represented as artful and coquettish. It
was Molina who, in The Seville Deceiver, first dramatised
the famous story of Don Juan and the Commander's
statue. This tale went the round of Europe. It
provided Mozart with the theme of his opera Don
Giovanni. It figured in many poems and it was
handled by various playwrights, by Moliere in Le
Festin de Pierre, by Shadwell in The Libertine, by Pushkin
a hundred years ago in The Guest of Stone and, in our
own time, by Bernard Shaw in Man and Superman,
It has even found its way onto the screen.

Another playwright of the age was the Mexican
hunchback Juan Ruiz de Alarcon. He practised as
a barrister for some years in his native country, but
returned to Spain in 1614 where he divided his time